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to President Cleveland jarred upon this sense of
professional comity, and it was very noticeable
that in the midst of the struggle some question-
able nominations of notorious machine politicians
were confirmed by the Senate. It may have been
that a desire to discredit the reform professions
of the Administration contributed to this result,
but the effect was disadvantageous to the Sen-
ate. The Nation on March 11, 1886, in a power-
ful article reviewing the controversy observed:
"There is not the smallest reason for believing
that, if the Senate won, it would use its victory
in any way for the maintenance or promotion of
reform. In truth, in the very midst of the con-
troversy, it confirmed the nomination of one of
Baltimore's political scamps." It is certainly true
that the advising power of the Senate has never
exerted a corrective influence upon appointments
to office; its constant tendency is towards a sys-
tem of apportionment which concedes the right
of the President to certain personal appointments
and asserts the reciprocal right of Congressmen
to their individual quotas.

As a result of these various influences the
position assumed by the Republicans under the
lead of Senator Edmunds was seriously weakened.